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ABSTRACT 

Two of the sajor objectives of the six week institute 
were "to provide teacher training in the folklore and traditions of 
the Mexican American, Black and Appalachian people to teachers who 
are either Mribw« of these cultures, or who work with students of 
these cultures: and to present teachers with subject natter, 
curriculua and background inforaation in the folklore and traditions 
of these three cultures which can be incorporated intc school 
currlculua." The courses offered closely followed these objectives 
with a folklore coaponent introducing nethods and approaches to the 
study of folklore along with inforaation on gathering resource 
materials, and the three other courses focusing specifically on 
Mexican Anerican, Appalachian and African Aserican folklore- The 30 
participants in the Institute were primarily teachers and represented 
the 3 cultures under study, as well as the aa in stress culture. 
Cosraderie and cordiality grew quickly as these par Lcipants froi 
four diverse groups came to a greater understanding and respect for 
each ether** differences. This document discusses how the institute 
"was organized and conducted and describes how some of the 
participants later put their n««ly-eamed skills to use. It also 
includes objectives, syllabi, and bibliographies for each of the four 
courses offered in the Institute. (VS) 
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x« muuuxoft op o'BJsctnns achuvsd ar the trozkq program 

The objeotiiwea of the Institute more "to provide teacher-training in 
the folklore and traditions of Mexloan-Amerioan, Black, and Appalachian 
pooplo to teachers eho art cither members of thoao cultures, or «ho work 
idth itudente of thoao cultures; to proaont teachers with subject natter, 
curriculum and background. information on tha folklore and traditions of 
thoao throo cultures union can ba incorporated into school ourrioulumj and 
to emphasise that throogh the study of the various folk eJ^resaive forma of 
thoao oulturoa - speech, narrativea (talaa, legends), music (songs, ballads), 
customs, folk beliefs, folk medicine, and so on - teachers and students may 
grow in their appreciation and understanding of their own cultural traditions 
and values as well as those values of others in our multi-ethnic society. «* 

Tnirty persons participated in the Folklore Institutes two were ele- 
mentary teachers, fire were Junior high school teachers, 17 wtre teachers in 
senior high sohools and five were graduate students with teaching experience* 
Of these 30 persons, six were Mexlsan-American, fire were Appalachian, four 
wire black, and 15 were of the mainstream culture vho worked with these three 
cultural groups. Of the total participants in the Institute, 10 worked with 
Mexican-American students, 20 with Appalachian students, and 25 with black 
students. One participant was a college teacher in a small liberal arts 
college with a considerable black student enrollment. 

Patrick Mullen taught the folklore methodology course. Because the 
students nere not familiar with the discipline of folklore, he began his 
methodology class idth a great deal of lecturing, presenting basic material 
on definitions and approaches to folklore using examples taken from the three 
cultures. Half vay through "the Institute, students were quite anxious to 




consider folklore materials on thsir oim. Fortunately by this time enough 
background information bad been given and tha olaearoom situation shifted to ^ 
mora ddsoueaion and lata lecture. Often tha studenta broke into small groups 
for mora in-depth saminar discuaaion. Tha aama occurred idth tha othar olaaa 
sessions in BLaok, Mexican-American, and Appalachian folklore taught by 
Darnall UJLliams, Inaa Cardoso-Freeman, and WUliam Lightfoot. Basically, 
olaaa aaaaiona daring tha first thraa masks mere taachar oantarad idth much 
Itotnring but ohangad half may through, becadng mora stodant oantarad. al- 
though 'soma of tha instructors fait that mora tima aaa naadad to prasant 
specific information on tha cultura and traditions of thasa groups, partioi- 
pants, most of vho vara aatura and experienced taachars themselves, msre 
anxious to try thair hand at vfaat thay nara learning. Bnthusiasm and intcr- 
•at on tha part of tha participants nas axtramaly high and contributed to tha 
sense of frustration and" impatience vhich they expressed at not being able 
to try the materials out on their oia immediately. Consequently, nbat took 
place mas an exciting and challenging little "revolution and overtures* of 
the initial plan of procedure (four lectures per day idth the last hour re- 
served for student response) and as a result the last three neeks mere spent 
vith less formal lecture and more student involvement and discussion during 
the period originally scheduled for lecture presentations by the teaching 
staff. Too little time to present all the material (six necks) and a great 
deal of interest and enthusiasm on the part of the students helped contribute 
to this interesting and dynamic experience. 

Another noteeorthy development of the Institute *as the interaction vhich 
took place betveen the participants. The classroom *as spacious and planned 
mLth long tables arranged in a U-sbape so that no one had their backs turned 
to anyone else. Every effort vas made initially by the staff to break dovn 



barriers eo people would feel comfortable with out another. This mi very 

o 

successful. Wtthia a day or two, groupe of brown, black and white students 
vara going oft to aat together, to awia or to play a quick gana of tannla to- 
gether daring the two hoar lunch break. Tha eomaraderie and cordiality ma 
an exciting development which had been hoped for bat m had not expected the 
extent .to union it developed. Quite clearly the partloipanta liked each other*, 
indeed, it ma sometimes difficult to get then back into the olaaaroom after 
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the twelve minute break periods betwsen seaaiens, they mre so busy enjoying 
each others compaxy and discussing folklore. Several of our parUcipanta 
had never net Mexican-Americans before and mre delighted idth our charming 
contingent from this culture, mdnesday late afternoon partiea mre instituted 
beginning idth the first mek, «and evening fieataa mre given at the hones of 
Patrick Mullen and Jaea Cardoso-Freeman, as mil as at the homes of some of 
the participants who live in the Columbus area. JLttat's home,. Dirnell V&lliama 
end the black participants prepared a soul food feast from black tradition, and 
traditional Mexlcaj/f ood* ms prepared by the Mexican-American students at Xneft' 
home* The important point of this comaraderie and good fellowship is that 
four diverse and unique cultural groups - mainstream and three minorities - came ' 
together in friendship, mutual admiration and trust because an institute focusing 
on the culture and traditions of the three minorities helped to break down bar- 
riers and create an understanding and respect for differenses. As a result of 
this we are firmly convinced of the correctness of our hypothesis that teaching 
the folklore and traditions of the cultures of the children that are in a 
classroom will help them to respect and care for one another. 

Occasionally, Eamall Williams challenged stereotypical views which are 
sometimes held by non-blacks and this often provoked open and frank discussion 
in and out of the classroom. Although this did not occur during the Mexican- 



American or Appalachian eleaa sessions, there were serious discussions htld 
in and out of cIajy regarding stereotypical imagea of theae groups with the 
Mejdtcan-Amerioan and Appalachian students clarifying misconceptions. Through- 
out tha proceedings of tha Institute paopla did a great daal of aind-stretcbing. 

Overall, atudanta were attentive and aagar to laarn. They aakad intel- 
ligant queatione and oftan diractad discission into fruitful araaa for every- 
ona. Bspeoially latar in tha Inatitute, atudanta were abla to taka abstract 
folklore theory and apply it to concrete situations which thay confronted in 
their own teaching. we nara abla to daal effectively with problems arising 
from the conflicts between minority and mainatream cultures, as well as con- 
front specific curriculum and pedagogical problems. 

a form evaluating the Folklore Institute was developed which participants 
nere asked to respond to in writing on the last day of classes. The questions 
askeu were: "I. What has been the value of the Folklore Institute for yov. for: 
a) (Personal growth and understanding of the three cultures; b) Professional 
application in the classroom. II. Should the Sblklore Institute be repeated 
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in the future? If so, why? HI. Please evaluate the Coveting Manual by 
Patrick Mullen and make suggestions and criticisms for revision. IV. Please 
add any specific comments or criticisms which you wish to make." The responses 
left no doubt that the Institute and its proceedings had been enormously help- 
ful and meaningful for all the participants, ill responded positively to the 
experience and all strongly believed that the Institute should be offered each 
summer to teachers. 

The participants all agreed on the value of folklore field collecting as 
a means of increasing cultural understanding and as a means of teaching other 
skills such as writing, reading, photography, jou* \alism, and so on. The 
Foxfire project in Georgia and the Thistledown project in Ohio proved especially 



useful models for routing folklore field collecting to othtr skills. The 
folklore field ooUeoting manual wfaioh Patrick Mullen put togathar for tae 
Institute alao provided a valuable resource for partieipanta. Moat of tham 
planned to oaa tha manual aa a baala for teaching folklore collecting to thalr 
on etudenta. 

Itoat of tha partieipanta mentioned tha value of social oontaot outside 
tha Institute olaaaroom aa a maaaa of breaking down ethnooentrie barriers and 
ooming to a graatar awareness of minority cultures. During tha weekly social 
gatherings in which instmctors and partieipanta representing black. Mexican- 
Anarioan and Appalachian and mainatraam eulturee get togtthar on an informal 
baaia, paopla talkad about thair paraonal axpariancaa aa manbara of minority 
groupa and even aharad thair folk expreaaiona aucb aa singing aonga from tha 
different oulturaa. Thia informal aocial oontaot had a profound effect on 
the claaarocm in that artificial inatruetov-participant barriera were torn 
down and partieipanta interacted more freely. The conaciouaneaa raiaing in 
cultural plurality became much more meaningful when it took place within a 
paraonal context. 

Overall, the conduct of the Inatitute waa very effective and in keeping 
with our atated goala. we were flexible enough -to allow for change in the 
way claaaea were taught but without aacrificing the original purpose of the 
Inatitute. Partieipanta learned a great deal about folklore aa an academic 
subject, and they alao became more aenaitive to culturea besides their own. 

Communication was maintained with the partieipanta through personal con- 
tact, the newsletter, and by telephone, and it is obvious that the Institute 
has influenced the teaching programs of most of the participants. The fol- 
lowing are some examples of what has happened this year. 

Gwendolyn Herrell teaches third grade at an inner-city school in Columbus 
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Ohio, tad has ippalachian, black and .aainftraaa children in hor class. For 
the 1978-1979* tohool year, Gwendolyn instituted a folklort ooapoaoat la tho 
curriculum. She had William Lightfoot, aa inetruetor la tho Institute, oome 
to her claee to speak to tbo studeats tad observe her use of folklore ia tho 
claaaroom; ho was favorably is^reeaed tho way oht had adapted laatitute 
ooaoopta to tho third grade level. Ms. Herrsll has usad a series of world 
folktslos to toaeh hor pupils ia various aroaa incl uding culture! valuee. 
geography, reading, writing, aad even arithmetic ( oosoa were mentioned la a 
Mexican folktale aad sho had hor students convert pesos into dollars). Sho 
road thorn a short novel about Mexico which contained many folk mwtifa, aad 
from this sho taught thorn about tho oulturo of Mexico. Sho employed many 
audio-visual aids (such as slidos, photographs, drawings, and tapes) in ordor 
to involve hor studonts in tho project. From talking to hor about hor uso of 
folklore, we believe hor efforts have booh vary succossful. Next week, Inea 
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Cardoso-Freeman will visit hor classroom. Inez will share some Mexican folk 
tales and legends, children* s riddles and games, sing some folksongs from 
Mexico, play the guitar and teach a simple folk dance. 

Frances Spratley teaches at a Columbus high school which has a la^ge 
black enrollment. She has had her students do collecting projects from their 
own families and then report the folklore in elajs. The discussions which 
followed in class have been effective in informing the students about the 
differences in cultures and have helped make the white students view black 
culture more positively. Ms. Spratley has also used folklore to teach reading 
and writing skills; she found that whan students transcribed recorded inter- 
view tapes into written form they learned about sentence structure, punctu- 
ation and spelling. Incidentally, Ms. Spratley has just finished her Master's 
degree. Patrick Mullen served on her committee and half of her Master's exam- 
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inatiou «i on folklore and education. 

Another high sehool experience haa been reported by Bick Haddix who 
taaohaa Mexican-American and Anglo studanta in Una. Ohio-. Ia the 1979-1979 
achool yaar, ha inatituted an American Stadias oouraa which -employs *n Ameri- 
can folklora segment* Tha oouraa haa baan highly sueceeefuli ao much ao that 
anothar taachar ia now uaing many of tha same materials and approachaa in bar ^ 
claaa and is also collaborating with Bick in team teaching eff orta combining 
history, English and folklora. One of oar hopas for tha Institute was to 
have parUoipanta go back to thair schools and -influence othar teachers; this 
is obviously happening in Lima. Mr. Haddix and h^i colleague hava found that 
studanta ara much mora interested and involved in American folklora than they 
are in American history and literature. These traditional areas are not neg- 
lected though since they use folklore as a springboard to teach history and 
literature. They have also found that folklore excites all levels of students; 
the program was used first 'with college-bound students, and now they are having 
equal success with remedial students. 

Perhaps the most widespread potential influence of the Institute is 
through Sharon Dorsey who is on the Columbus Board of Education's Committee 
for Desegregation. She has already wide suggestions to the Committee based 
on ideas learned in the Institute; of coarse, it is difficult to determine 
at this time hov many of her ideas will b<> implemented as the Columbus schools 
go through the process of dejegration, but them is no doubt of the importance 
of having a person with Ms. Dorsey' s understanding of black folklore and cul- 
ture on the committee. She is already hard at vork trying to break down some 
of the ethnocentric biases of the committee and to introduce them to the value 
of cultural pluralism. Ms. Dorsey recently completed her Ph.D. examinations 
in the College of Education at the Ohio State University, and a large part 
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of the examination wi on folklore and education. This and Ms. Spratley's 
flaster' s exam, art en indication of a growing interest in tha folklort of min- 
ority groups in tha College of Education, 

Applications of concepts from tha Institute in areas outside the public 
schools 0 took place; especially in social service areas. Two social service 
projects hare come, about because of the Institute. The Children* s Mental 

* 

Health Center of Columbus sent observers to several Institute M^loxia laiere 
they got the idea of having an inservice workshop on Appalachian and black 
folklore for social workers in Columbus. They received funding for the project 
from the Ohio Arts Council, (with help on how to write the proposal from Inez 
Cardozo-Freeman) and asked William Ughtfoot and Patrick Mullen to conduct 
workshops. As of this writing separate amaslons on black and Appalachian lore 



have been held and others are planned for 



found the folklore material presented to be very useful in their work since 



the fall of 1979. The participants 



they must deal with black and Appalachian! 



people whose social problems are 



directly related to cultural differences between them and the mainstream culture. 
The social workers were able to make many practical applications of folklore 
to everyday situations. 

Another conference on "Race and Sthnicity: A Social Work Focus on Blacks 
, and Appalachians" was sponsored by the College of Social Work at the Ohio State 
diversity on April 9 and 10. As a result of hearing about the Institute, 
Charles Ross, a professor of Social Work who planned the conference, invited 
William Lightfoot and Patrick Mullen to participate in a panel discussion cn 
Appalachian folk beliefs. This panel was the best attended at the conference 
and, as occurred at the Mental Health Workshop, the social workers were en- 
thusiastic about the possibilities for applying folklore studies to social work. 
The Ohio State University School of Nursing', also as a result of hearing 
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About the work of the Institute, invited lxm% Cardoao-Breeaan to participate 
in a day-long workshop for the faculty of the School in which folk medical 
beliefs and practices of Mexican-ABe'rican people .was explored in an effort 
at better understanding. The workshop, "The Nursing Process: Standing 
the Knowledge Base for Culturally averse Clients, ■ which took place on 
April 20, was enthusiastically received by the nursing faculty. William 
Lightfoot was also invited to participate in the workshop but wis unable to 
do so; however, Jean MacLaugblin, one of the folklore faculty members, sub- 
stituted for him doing an excellent job of presenting Appalachian folk medical 
beliefs and practices. As a result of this workshop, the School of Nursing 
has asked as to develop\ course on folk medical beliefs and practices for 
their undergraduate nursing majors. 

All of the foregoing evidence indicates that the Suamer Institute on the 
Folklore and Traditions of Mexican-American, Slack, and Appalachian People has • 
had a tremendous impact on the schools and social. ..agencies where' the ideas .have 
been applied. The influence of the Institute seems to be growing beyond the 
number of people who participated. In terms of the stated goals, the Institute 
has been an unqualified success and should be continued. 

EVALUATION OF THE R013 OF THS ADVOSOHT COUNCIL IN CARHCTG OUT THE PROGRAM 

Fourteen" persons served on the Advisory Council, helping in various ways 
to a ake the Institute a reality and access. Juan Andrade, Reverend fSdson T 
Lewis, John and Mary Lozier, Julian Markels, William Nelson, Jr., and Jose 
Villa wrote letters of support for the Institute. William Johnson helped to 
locate black participants; Jose Villa and Juan Andrade. helped to identify 

Mexican- American teachers. 

Celedonio de la Crus, who joined us just before the Institute began, 
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spent two afternoon* discussing Mexican festival and wedding traditions and 
singing Mexican folk songs. Later ha joined >l * bis brother, a participant 
in the Institute* in sharing devil legends which had baan passad doim in 
family tradition* (video tapad) 

Gary Hunter sharad Ohio slava narratives from tha Archives of tha Ohio 
Historical Society, (tapad) 

John and Kary Loaier spant one full day In tha classroom performing, 
demonstrating and sharing Appalachian folk beliefs and practices, crafts, 
folk songs and folk music with the Institute participants, (video taped) 

Barbara Crumley audited many of the class sessions, often bringing guests 
to share the experience. 

audi lira, "who replaced Juan Andrade, spoke on his experiences growing 
up in a traditional Mexican migrant family, (taped) 

Aurora Madrigal, who was not able to participate during the June 26- 
August 4 period of the Institute proceedings, was replaced by Raquel anyder 
and Maria de Jesus Sierra, participants, both of whom spoke on the woman's 
role in Hispanic traditional culture. Racquel also shared family herbal 
medicine practices with Institute participants, (taped) 

Advisory Council members proved most helpful, advising on procedures, 
serving as resource persons, locating other resource persons, visiting and 
auditing class session, referring interested persons to the Institute, attending 
performances, and so on. In general, they were a strong and involved support 
group throughout the entire experience. 

Dsn Bateman, Advisory Council member who also served on the staff, helping 

to identify teacher participants, attended every class session and played an 

extremely valuable 'role in alerting the teaching staff to the growing feeling 
of intensity and over exposure which at one point threatened to engulf the 



the participants. (This situtetion it discussed above.) At * result of his 
insight and sensitivity, the staff realised that not enough' free time was 
allottad to digest the rich and varied fara. Mm tings idth tha parUoipants 

were than held to alio* for a shift in class procedures which helped greatly 

... 

to relieve the intensity and to encourage more direct student participation* 
p lanning and involvement. His role in this and other respects was extremely 
valuable. 

At the end of the Institute, Advisory Council member Julian Markels, * 
who is' also the Ohio State Ikiversit^ Brglisn Apartment Chairman, wrote a 
strong letter supporting the continuation of a summer folklore institute, 
and endorsed and ' supported the development of new courses in Black, Hispanic, 
and Appalachian folklore which are currently in the process of clearing through 
the Curriculum Comnittee of the College of the Humanities.. 

The goals in the proposal were "to give secondary and supervisory teachers 
curriculum and background -material which can be integrated into "high school 
curriculum, as well as to present the same re sources material and information 
to teacher trainers and other profe ssional faculty so they could, in turn 
taach and/or disseminate the material in their c lassrooms.* We -were not able 
to bring supervisory personnel into our program except on an informal basis. 
^Qaly one teacher trainer participated, as an auditor. We also chose to in- 
clude two elementary school teachers and five junior high school teachers since 
we found interest very high among this group and were able to help them adapt 
what they were learning to younger students, Vte believe that we can reach 
teacher trainers and other professional faculty through our ERIC Clearinghouse 
deposits* 

Five persons who originally served as Advisory Council members were unable 
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to oarty out tbtir roles through to tho end of too Ihatituta. In throo 

instances, thay wore replaced ~hy other interested and contributing members. 

V 

Although no hopod to got out seysral rewsletters during tho year, we 
only succeeded in ono. Wi found that partioipanta wort ofton too busy to 
sond us Information on their activities. used~ tho tolophono quits ax- 
tensively as a moan* of kooping in touch and will plan to sond a final news- 
lottor lata in Juno roporting what all tho participants have dons with folk- 
lore in thoir classrooms during this past year, 
BHIC Clearinghouse Deposits 

ill tho matariais produced for and during torn Instit its will bo deposited 
in the Ethnic Heritage Studies Clearinghouse in Boulder, Colorado,. Tun copies 
of all printed natter and one copy of the v$.deo *nd cassette tapes will' be 
placed there, Vfe have asked the clearinghouse in Colorado to send copios 
of the printed material to the Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small 
Schools in Las Cruces, New Mexico, and to make the video tapes of all the 
lectures available to anyone who wishes, to duplicate them. In addition, the 
sane materials will be made available to the Ohio Department of Education 
Teach*? Education Division. 

The following materials will be deposited: 
Two copies of this performance report. 

- The folklore manual, Collecting Folklore and Folklife in Ohio , by \\ 
Patrick B. Mullen. 

- The teaching syllabi and bibliographies on the four courses taught. 
(Folklore methodology, Mexican-American, Black, and Appalachian folklore) 

- Cassette tapes of all the lectures and presentations. 

- Selected projects and lesson plans developed Vjy participants, 

- Video tapes of folk performances (John and Mary tozier - Appalachian 
lore, crafts, and music; Eddie Cruz Mexican Conjunto; Gospel Singers; 
Cavil Legends of the de la Cruz Family) 
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Concluding remarks 

The project director, the teaching staff, and the participants wish 
to thank the Office of Education BthxsLo Heritage Studies Programs for funding 
too Ohio' State Ohiversity Summer Institute on the Folklore and Traditions of 
Meadcan-Amerlcan, Slack, end Appalachian People. Wt believe that this per- 
formance report reflects both the success and Influence of the Institute, 
Attached is a response of one participant, Edward L« Swope, which we would 
like to share with you, and copies of our syllabi and bibliographies. 
(This report- was prepared by Inefc Cardoso-Freeman and Patrick B. Mullen) 
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Reflections on the Folklore Institute 

by 

Edward L. . Swcpe 



To be read "by; 
Inez Cardozo-Freeman 
Pat MuLLins 
DarneLL WiLliams 
Bill Liffhtfoot 
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In an academic setting the opportunity to express one's 
fee Lings and thoughts in the first person is; indeed, very rare. 
The existential experiences that. one brings' *nto a situation or 
takes from that same situation are- often left unexpressed. Little 
encouragement is offered by. college professors to explore the phe- * 
nomeno logical, inner experiencing that is constantly occurring in 
each of us. Instead, we (students) are told that the<scientif ic , 
empirical method of looking at data is tlJe most scholarly piece of 
work that we can involve ourselves in. At least, this idea is 
implied in the context of the assignments that are usually given 
students. For the past three years I have listened as enlight- 
ened college professors have expounded upon the theme that children./ 
experiences must be brought into the classroom situation, yet 
, careful observation has taught me that few professors actually 
-practice what they preach.- It is extremely difficult for me 
to understand how teachers are supposed to be sensitive to the ex- 
periences that children of a pluralistic society bring into a 
classroom situation when they, themselves, ar« seldom given the 
opportunity to explore their own feelings and sensations. Thus, 
when the opportunity to present a paper representing my reflections 
upon the folklore institute experience became available. I immed- 
iate Ly saw the opportunity to share with others the meanings I 
have derived from this experience. It is in the spirit of this 
institute (with its emphasis upon awareness and a deeper under- 
standing of Black. Mexican-American, and Appaiacian peoples) that 
I relate the following thoughts and feelings as they have occurred 
in me throughout the past six weeks. My deepest appreciation is 
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extended to the profeaaora of thia inatitute for providing ma with 
tha rara opportunity of axpraaaing mysalf in tha first parson. 
It is snLightaned aducators such as yoursaivas who will bring 
meaning back into an aducational systam which is currant ly boggad 
down undar its own waight. 

' Recently ♦ at a party given by Pat Mullins, I had the grand 
opportunity of sharing conversation with Celedonio de la 'Cms. 
Celedonio approached me ^nd asked how I felt, the non-Spanish 
speaking peop^a fait about his performance (he sang strictly in 
Spanish) earlier that afternoon. I told Celedonio that' 1 could 
not speak for the rest of the Anglos, but that I was very touched 
by the sensitivity which he expressed in nls singing. This sharing 
of a feeling that I had experienced led the two of us into a deeper 
conversation that' left me with a warm feeling and deeper under- 

* 

standing of the person who went by the name of Geledonio de la 
Cruz, We talked about the beauty of the Spanish language with its * 
multitude of expressive words? we talked of the lack of expressive 
words in the English language t we talked of Celedonio* s experiences 
as a doctor? but. most importantly we shared a few moments of time 
that I shall not soon forget. We were suspended in time, cutting 
across cultures as if they did not exist, yet fully realizing 
that differences do existing peoples of different cultures, 
but that being sensitive to those differences is the bridge connect- 
ing the various world views. 

Another experience that I would Like to share centers around 
the brother of Celedonio, Homero de La Cruz. One day during the 
Latter part of the folklore institute, Homero invited me to 
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his room in Jonea Tower to share his. photographic art . with mo. 
X was extremely impressed by the unique approach that Homero 
has devsLopad in his photographs. 5 expressed to him that I was- 



humbled by his skill; and thsn Homero said something to ms that 
I shall nevsr forgot. He said that the fact that I could see 
beauty in what others had created meant that I need not feeL humblled 
by anyone. The sensitivity with which he spotos these words Left 
me groping for a reply. I found nonet silence sufficed. 

Prom these two experiences I have grown immensely* Letxme 
explain. It makes me feel good (even now as I am writing) when •„ 
another human being wants to share with me something in his Life 



that he vaLues extremely high. The fact that Homero. as an ex- 
ample, wanted to share his photographic art with me indicates 
that he felt safe and comfortable with me. I sincerely beLieve 
that the greatest feeling /in all the world is when one can feel 
safety and security with another human being. We cannot begin 
to share our humanity \dth one another if we are threatened by 
each other's existence. I cannot heLp but wonder how many kids 
feel threatened in their classroom environment. Certainly, having 
Listened to Darnell, Bill. Pat, and Inez speak of/Black, Mexican- 
American, , and Appalachian children and their -respective school 
experiences, I shudder to think of the answer^ Thus, it seems to 
me that our first tasks as teachers is to provide an* environment 
that is both safe and secure for the kids who come into it. If 
this feeling is felt by students, then • I would hypothesize that 
a deeper awareness and. understanding of cultural, differences 
among students would be more easily facilitated. 
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My experience with Ceiedonio haa reinforced, the idea within 
me that macuiina man can also be very aenaitive man* I feel that 
it is very important that teachers look for sensitivity in boys 
(much as Ultima did with young Antonio) and heip to cultivate 
this rare trait t especially in a culture which denigrates a boy 
who would express himself poetically or in other sensitive ways. 
Certainly, the traditional Mexican- American culture with its emphasis 
upon romance as well aa masculinity could provide an excellent ex- 
ample of how men can effectively, combine masculinity and sens it iv- 

ity. ' 

Six weeks ago the Hispanic names of Homero, Manuel. Casimiro, 
Samuel. Maria, Racquel, and Inez would have stirred up few images 

« 

in my mind. Now. as the Institute comes to an end. rany memories 
of these wonderful people will be carried with me back into the 
classroom. Discussing Mexican-American culture will take on .a 
new-dimension because of this experience. I remember that Casimiro 
warned against the tendency to portray Mexican-Americans in the 
stereotypical image of the poor migrant worker* Yet, I also am 
remembering the experiences Maria has related concerning her 
.joumies as a member of a migrant family. It is this balance of 
experiences that makes me feel more prepared to talk about Mexican- 
American folklore in the classroom. Before this folklore institute. 
I probably knew just enough about all three cultures to make my- 
self dangerous. Certainly. I focused upon the negative aspects 
of Mexican-American life as it related to migrant workers. The 
^richness of the folklore traditions as expressed in the corridos, 
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poatryV danca, and othtr cultural forms ware absent from my presen- 
tation. Nlhus, I feaL now that I am awara of soma of tha traditions 
of tha Hispanic peoples^that I can prasant a mora balanced cultural, 
viaw of Mexican-Americans. 

.In thte preceding paragraph, I alluded to my level of aware- 
ness increasing dur>g^e past six weeks. This increased awareness 
or w he3^hteneoTconsciousness H is absolutely necessary for any 
significant carry-over to occur from this institute to tha subse- 
quent classroom situation. I view awareness as step one along a 
continuum which would also include commitment and implementation. 
But, before these latter two steps can occur, one has to become 
aware that he is lacking in both knowledge and experience in a 
specific -area. It then becomes a matter of how much one will "open- 
one's self to new information and experiences with all of the im- 
plications for change. A strong committment to change one's way 
of doing something will only result from an' openess to experience 
with no restraints placed upon it. Similarly, the decision to 
put. into practice, or implement, that which one. has learned can 
only be effected through a strong committment. Thus, it seems to 
me that what happens^ beyond this institute will be a function of 
the level of openess with which participants entered into and main- 
tained throughout this folklore experience. Certainly, the pro- 
fessors of this institute did an excellent job in expanding aware- 
ness in the area of cultural differences, and only time will tell 
how much the participants opened themselves up to this experience. 

At this point, I would Like to focus upon some of the images 
that are clear in my mind that I would regard as valuable learn- 
ings gained from this • institute. First, Darnell's emphasis upon 
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language vs a means for uiderstanding a people's experience mada 
^ a eignif leant impression upon ma. Hia statement that if wa ne- 
gate the language of a people, than wa aiao nagata their culture, 
(becauae Language ia derived from culture) placea a neceeaary re- 
eponaibility upon teachers to expand their speech experiences. 
I have learned that apeech patterns are rigidly enforced, in many 
cultures, and kids who are forced 'y teachers to give up their na~ 
tive speech are often ostracized by members of their cultural 
group. I am now aware of the covert racism that has occurred for 
' many years when Anglo teachers have ridiculed Black* Mexican* 
• American, and Appalachian kida for the way in which they apeak. 
The subtle, but overpowering meaaage is that standard English 
(as spoken by whites) is a superior language to all others. What 
£ white teachers must understand is that these children cannot apeak 
in standard English because of strong peer group pressure. So, - 
instead: of sending a Black child to the principal's office for re- 
fusing to change his speech habits, or instead of sending the child 
to a speech therapist (most of whom have had no training in Black 
dialect) for "correcting- apeech patterns, the classroom teacher 
must look at the child's speech intrinsically. Darnell's point that 
any speech is legitimate If it is the communicative pattern of a 
people certainly makes more sense than the oppressive way in which 
standard English is "crammed" down children's throats. Furthermore, 
it was enlightening to me when Darnell followed up many of his 
statements concerning Black dialect with concrete suggestions as 
£ to how basic language skills could be taught through the express- 
ions of Black children. For example, his suggestion that the toast 



is a well organised narrative that lends, itself to tha teaching 
of many language skills seems to. me to exemplify a superb tech- 
nique that teachers can .utilise with Black students (white students, 
as well, certainly can benefit from an understanding of Black 
cultural heritage) within the classroom. The basic format of the 
toast can remain the same even if' the teacher feels he/sjsr^must 
remove certain -profanities- from the toast* The excuse that 
Black dialect must be bludgeoned to death with v a sledgehammer is a 
viewpoint that is rooted" in racism and one which leads to the de- 
struction of many minds and souls. .If X have gained one a&§& 
valuabLe insight from this institute it is that one cannot mess - 
witfy another person's language without messing with that person's 
being. That is playing God which is a very grandiose -thing for 
any human to attempts 

Another point that I would like to discuss deals with the 
importance of continuity "ixTthe formulation of a person's identity. 
- If I am to answer the question Who am I, must not I aiso^ answer 
the questions Who was I and Who might I become? To destroy a per- 
son's past and block his future is analagous to leaving him drift- 
ing aimlessly in space. For it is from past experiences and fu- 
ture expectations that one derives meaning from the present. If 
one acceots the importance of continuity in his life, then doesn't 
folklore provide a mechanism by which identities can be more easily 
formed? Certainly, a close observation of John and Mary Lozier 
would build a strong case for the' above argument. Strong tradit- 
ions and a firm identification with his past is very evident when 
John' picks up his harmonica or when Mary artfully creates a quilt. 
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Certainly, one would be hard pressed to argue against .\the import- 
( ance of folklore in the development of this man's or woman's iden- 
tities* Indeed, I would argue that all of us .are products of out- 
experiences, so doesn't it it seem appropriate to look at those exper- . 
iences rather than ignore them? Might I not learn from your exper- 
iences, and you, from mine? It is reaaiy exciting for me to visuaL- 
ize a world in which people share their experiences as opposed to 
hiding them. 

It is with this thought in mind that.. I would like to discuss 
some possible applications of this institute to the classroom sit- 
uation... Throughout this past six weeks, I have listened as various 
members of the class have asked for practical applications of the 
information that was presented in class. I feel that teachers 
often become so caught up in the M how to" that they often forget 
the more 'important question of "why, and for what purpose." In 
retrospect, I was probabLy guilty of this demand, also. It is to 
the credit of the professors that "heightening consciousness" was 
not lost in the clamor for practicality. With this brief preface. 
I wouLd now like to suggest some ways in which the institute couLd 
carry over into the classroom. In my mind, the "Thistledown Project" 
as discussed by David Nungesser of Wat kins Memorial High School, 
epitomizes the spirit of this institute. Certainly, the collection 
^ techniques discussed by Pat (both in class and his manual) couLd be 
utilized to their fullest extent in such a "hands on" type of pro- 
ject. Elements of the foLk school, concept (as discussed by Chip and 
Bill in class) are readily apparent in the Thistledown Project. 
For those not so brave as to attempt a foxfire rpproach to teaching 

folklore, I think it is safe to say that many exciting methods exist 
o 24 

through which the lessons of this institute can be effectively trans- 



f erred to children. Certainly, Paillette 1 s beautiful aural creation 
of an Appalachian scene is a tremendous idea for arousing interest 
among students in the study of mountain folklore. As I mentioned 
earlier, the key element in this whole experience is the degree Of. 
openess that each person has maintained throughout the past six weeks. 
Creativity will not be a problem, but lack of committment might be. 
I would like to end this rather lengthy discussion of my folklore 
experience this quarter by coordinating some of those feelings in 
the following poem I composed. I would like to dedicate this poem 
to the tireless energies of the instructors of the institute whose 
hard work and dedication certainly has led to much reflection on the 
part of this human being. 



What makes each of us unique 

May be the language that we speak. 

And what does language attempt to express 

If not the humanity we each possess? 

Prom each of us comes forth a sound 
Whose origins are implanted upon firm ground. 
The sound you make is different from mine, 
But who has the right to change its design? 

We each progress from a different beginning 
When does it become a matter of winning? 
Why can't we understand beginnings and ends 
And accept humanity in alL its blends? 

Because you be«an in a different place 

With a different language, from a different race 

Does not give me the right to say, 

"Change your customs or do not stay." 

In fact, I do not have any right 
To predetermine your course of flight. 
We are as we are from whence we came 
So let us continue without any shame. 
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English 694 

Topic t Folklore Methodology and Curriculum Materials 

4 

Objectives ; The course will have two primary objectives: to introduce 
methods and approaches to the study of folklore, and to introduce information 
on gathering resource materials to help teach folklore in the classroom. 
In addition, the course will provide information on how the students can 
collect and preserve the folk traditions of ethnic groups in their own 

» 

communities and how archives may be set up locally to preserve ethnic 

\ 

traditions. 

Evaluation ; The students will be tested cn their understanding of the 
basic approaches to the study of folklore by means-.of a mid- term 
examination. They will write a term paper on practical problems of 
finding and presenting folklore materials in the classroom. The final 
examination will cover both' general theories of folklore and uses of 
folklore in teaching minority ethnic groups.. 
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Syllabus ; 

1st week: Def .nitions of folklore and foiklife 

2nd week: Approaches to the study of folklore: functional, structural, 

ethnographic, literary. 
3rd week: Bibliographies of folklore collections and studies 
4th week: Library and archive resources for folklore mate ri ais: 

books, collections, recordings, films. 

26 
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5 th weekt Practicum on field collecting methodology 

6th week: Practicum on classifying and archiving of folklore 

f 

* 

Text a : 

Patrick B. Mullen, Collecting Folklore and Folklife in Ohio 

Jan Brunvand, The Study of American Folklore 

Jan Brunvand, Folklore, A Study and Research Guide 
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' Snglieh 69k * 
TOPIC 1 Mexican-Ana rican Folklore . 

OBJECTIVES* To give the student (teacher) an understanding of Mexlean- 
Antriean cult art through tht study of Mexiean-Aacriean folk axprtsaion, and 
to givt tha.atudent (taachar) knowledge of how to use folk materials in tho 
olaasroon with student* of thla culture. 

EVALUATION: Two examinations (a odd-tarn and final) will taat tha students' 
understanding of Mexican- American traditional culture. A tarn papar will ba 
assigned in'which Iths relationship of folklora and literature will ba an-' 
alyxad in tha novel, Bless Ma. ffl.t£ma by Rudolf 0 Anaya. 

9 \ \ 

TEXTS: Rudolfo Anaya, Blast Ma. Ultima . (Tonatiuh Ihttmational Publiahara) 

Wilson M. Hudson, Tht Haalar of Los Olmoa . (Southarn Mathodist 
university) 

Americo Parades, Folktales of Mexico . (University of Chicago Prtas) 

♦ : r 

Francos Toor, A Traasury of Mexioan Folkways . (Crown Publiahars) 

* 

SYLLABUS : 

* ' . ' ■ • < 

1st week: Introduction to folkways and values: tha Spanish-Hexican^Xndian 
racial and cultural inheritance. 

2nd nook: Traditional customs, rituals, healing >praotices; and baliafs 
^ (Celebrations, 'folk religion, bru.lorla ; curandarismo ) 

. ' 

3rd week: Folk narratives: legends (religious and secular); folktales; 
and contemporary jokes which reflect social attitudes. 

4th week: Folk speoch; proverbs; riddles; children's games and songs; and 
folk poetry (religious and secular) 

'5th \*ek: Traditional drama and teatro (religious and secular); folk, music 
(musica nortena) 

• ■ 

6th week: Traditional songs and ballads ( canoiongs £ corridos ) 
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English 69k 9 Appalachian - Folklore, Summer, 1978 
William E. Lightfoot, Instructor 



TEXTS 1 



John C. Campbell, The Southern Highlander and His Homeland 

(University of Kentucky Press) 

Leonard v Roberts 4 Sang Branch Settlers t Folksongs and Ta^es of a 

Kentucky Mountain Family (University of Texas Press) 

Jack E; Waller, Yesterday's People t Life In Contemporary Appalaehla 

(University or Kentucky, Press) 



COURSE OUTLINES 

V 

June 19 Introduction to coarse 

" 20 History and settlement of Appalachia 
2^ M H n - n * 

22 Appalachian value themes 

23 Appalachian folk culture 1 an overview 



n 
n 

N 



n 
n 



26 Appalachian folk speech 

2? . Appalachian gnomic folklores proverbs,' riddles, rhymes 

28 Appalachian folk" belief s i weather, planting 

29 » " M t medicine 

30 H * " 1 supernatural 

"July 3 MID- TERM EXAMINATION 

4 HOLIDAY 

5 Appalachian folk narratives 1 jokes and anecdotes 

6 w * n t M^rchen 
*7 ** *• * 4 ^ 



10. n M H 1 legends 



" 12 Appalachian folk music 1 lyric -.songs 



" " s religious songs 
w tt t ballads 



M 17 " N t ballads 

" . 18 Appalachian material folk culture 

H 19 Review, conclusions, evaluations 

« .-20 FINAL EXAMINATIONS 

„ 21 " H 
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..Course Proposal for English 6o*f, Appalachian Folklore 

•William E. Lightfoot, Instructor 

The course is designed to acquaint students with the various 
forms of Appalachian folk culture and with the traditional philoso- 
phies and aesthetic systems which underlie these forms . 

Obviously, any consideration of Appalachian folklore must 
begiij with an examination of the historical, geographical, and socio- 
cultural conditions which led to the formation of traditional mountain 
culture. Readings in John C. Campbell's Tfte Southern Highlander and 
His Homeland — a classic work on frontier mountain life — will sup- 
plement lectures on this topic. For background on contemporary life 
in Appalachia, Jack E. Keller's Yesterday's People will be assigned. 
After a week spent on contextual matters, the students should be 
^stter equipped to study and understand specific aspects of Appalachian 
folklore, which is of course a reflection of folklife in the mountains. 

Following the conventional system for classifying folklore 
genres, we will begin by studying Appalachian folk speech (grammar, 
pronunciation, vocabulary) and gnomic forms (proverbs,, riddles, 
rhymes)'. The next topic will be folk beliefs ("superstitions") t 
weather and planting lore (signs, traditional techniques), folk 
medicine (cures, remedies) , .and supernatural lore ("luck", omens, 
etc.). In connection with folk beliefs, and corresponding ritual 
behavior, the film The Holy Ghost People (which documents an Ap- 
palachian snake -handling group) will be shown. 



^ William S* Light foot -2- 

I * 



After a mid- term examination, the class will begin considering 
.Appalachian folk literature (jokes, liarchen . legends), relying 

upon Leonard Roberts' Sang Branch Settlers for authentic, field- 

• * • *' 1 
collected texts. ; 

♦ 

Then, follows a unit on Appalachian folk music i lyric songs, 
religious songs, and ballads. Professor Roberts' book also contains _ 

1 4 

v many fine examples of mountain music. In addition to tape-recordings 
and a film ( The High. Lonesome Sound ), the class will experience 
live folk music performed by Appalachian natives John and Kary Lofcier. 

The Loziers will also share with the class some examples of 
Appalachian material folk culture i quilts, corn-husk dolls, recipes, 
tools, etc. C 

Afte/ this intensive examination of Appalachian folk culture, 
the student/teachers should be able to communicate and interact 
with mountain people with heightened awareness and understanding. 



o 

ERIC 
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English 694 



let African- American Folklore 



Objectives : The course will have two objectives: to give the student 'an under- 
standing of black American cultura through tha study of black folk expressions, 
and to give tha studant knowladga of how to use folk materials in tha classroom 
with black pupils* 

» * 

Evaluations : Two axasinations (a mid-tarm and final) will tast tha studants 
undarstanding of African-American folk culture. A tarm papar will focus on 
problams of using black folklora in tha classroom. 

' Syllabus : > 

1st Vaak: Definitions of African-Amarican folklora and African backgrounds 
of folklora in tha naw world. 

2nd Weak: , Folk beliefs, magic and superstition, folk medicine and what they 
:* reveal about black culture. 

3rd Week: Folktales and jokes: trickster stories, animal tales, contemporary 
Jokes which reflect social attitudes. 

4th Week: Street language, children's rhymes, verbal contest and rhymed folk 
narrative. 

.^bth Week: Early black music: shouts, hollers, work songs, spirituals. 
6th Wtek: Country and urban blues* 
Texts: 

Alan Dundee, Mother Wit from the Laughing Barrel. Readings in the 
Interpretation of Afro- American Folklore 

Richard Dor son, American flagro Folktales 

Roger Abrahams, Positively Black * 
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